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American manufacturers and exporters made by the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 

The survey, covering the first six months of 1945, 
shows that Brazil shares honors with Cuba and Mexico 
as the most favorable credit risk in Latin America. 

These countries were closely followed by Puerto Rico. 
Colombia, Venezuela, British and Netherlands posses- 
sions, Peru, Panama, Chile, Uruguay and Argentina. 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Nicaragua, Haiti and Honduras were 
low members in this classification which also included 
Ecuador, Dominican Republic, Costa Rica, El Salvador 
and Guatemala. 

Brazil also received the top rating of 100. in the 
“collection” classification, showing her to be “prompt” 
in meeting her commercial obligations with American 
business men. 

Sharing top rank with Brazil in this “prompt collec- 
tion” category were Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Netherlands posses- 
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Brazil leads all South American countries as a desirable 
credit risk, according to a survey of 1683 representative 
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BRAZIL RATED AS BEST CREDIT RISK IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Survey by Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau of American Manufacturers 
Emphasizes Top Financial Reputation 


sions, Panama, Peru and Puerto Rico. Next to these 
countries and possessions came Uruguay, British posses- 
sions, Chile, Costa Rica, Venezuela, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras and Argentina, in the order named. 

Ecuador, Nicaragua, Paraguay and Bolivia were rated 
as “fairly prompt.” 

The survey also revealed that approximately “nine out 
of ten” American exporters during the first six months 
of 1945 continued to grant their Latin American buyers 
the same trade terms as they did during 1944. 

The following tables list the country-by-country re- 
sults of the survey: 

COMPARISON OF CREDIT AND COLLECTION 
INDEX FIGURES 


Crepit CONDITIONS COLLECTIONS 


July Jan. July July Jan. July 

1945 1945 1944 W945 1945 1944 
Argentina . 280 277 288 93 91 100 
Bolivia 252 237 248 68 76 86 
Brazil 297 292 290 100 100 97 
British Possessions. 290 289 295 98 98 100 
Chile 286 2838 281 97 97 100 
Colombia 295 292 288 100 100 100 
Costa Rica 270 278 975 97 97 100 
Cuba 207 297 287 100 100 100 
Dominican Republic 270 Q77 Q71 100 100 100 
Ecuador 265 261 267 69 90 95 
French Possessions Not Rated Not Rated 
Guatemala 279 282 274 100 100 100 
Haiti 263 279 268 100 100 100 
Honduras 265 255 252 94 95 97 
Mexico 297 294 294 100 100 100 
Netherlands Poss. 289 288 9738 100 100 100 
Nicaragua 268 257 253 69 93 94 
Panama 288 290 286 100 100 97 
Paraguay 262 264 247 69 94 100 
Peru 289 291 285 100 100 100 
Puerto Rico 206 294 280 100 100 100 
El Salvador 275 270 265 95 98 97 
Uruguay 284 281 285 99 98 100 
Venezuela ... 292 296 291 96 99 100 


Crepit—Good: 250 and up. Lowest percentage 50% good, 50% fair. 
Fairly Good: 225 to 250. Lowest percentage 25% good, 75% 
fair. 
Fair: 200 to 225. Lowest percentage 100% fair. 
Poor: 175 to 200. Lowest percentage 75% fair, 25% poor. 
Very Poor: Below 175. 
CoLLectioNs—Prom pt: Over 70% prompt or fairly prompt collections. 
Fairly Prompt: 50% to 70% prompt or fairly prompt 
collections. 
Slow: 40% to 50% prompt or fairly prompt collections. 
Very Slow: Less than 40% prompt or fairly prompt 
collections. 
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. SAO PAULO TO HAVE LARGEST ~~ REVISED IMPORT LICENSE 
RAYON PLANT IN S. AMERICA PROCEDURE ANNOUNCED} 








A viscose rayon plant, whose yearly production of In line with instructions just received from the Export. 
20,000,000 pounds will exceed the combined output of Import Bureau of the Banco do Brasil, exporters are re- 
other similar plants in South America, is to be built near quested to take up with their clients, whenever necessary, 
Sao Paulo, according to an announcement made this the renewal of import licenses covering outstanding 
week by Oscar Kohorn & Co., Ltd., industrial engineers orders which cannot be shipped within the time speci- 
of 501 Fifth Avenue, New York. fied on the license. 

The Kohorn Company was awarded the contract to To enable the importer to apply for the renewal, it 
design the plant and to furnish all the machinery and will be necessary that he be informed of the reason for 
equipment. the delay, probable date of shipment and expiration 

The new plant is expected to be ready within eighteen date of the covering export license. 


months for full operation by Companhia Nitro Quimica, 
large chemical and textile enterprise of Brazil. Construc- 
tion costing an estimated $18,000,000 will be financed 


The above does not apply to any import license bear. 
ing the following clause: “O prazo de validade desta 
licenca devera ser considerado, si necessario, automati- 


ntirely by Brazili: ivate capital. Riedl . . 
= ly y Brazilian va ate , = for Brazili camente prorrogado até o término da vigencia da corres 
d Viscose rayvo yroauced Wi yc Tor razillan Con- : ~ A ° 
bj Sees yee pa . pondente licenga de exportagao que for concedida pelas 
: ih. 3 4 bd ° ” 
sumption autoridades do pais de procedencia do material.” The 


Companhia Nitro Quimica is headed by two of Brazil's 
leading industrialists, Horacio Lafer, president, and Dr. 
José Erminio Moraes, director. 

The largest producer of viscose rayon at present is 
Companhia Matarazzo at Sao Paulo, with an estimated 
output of four to five million pounds a year. 

Chemical agents for making viscose rayon, such as 


caustic soda, sulphuric acid and carbon bisulphide, will ITEMS REQUIRING IMPORT LICENSES 


foregoing clause automatically extends the validity of 
the license to coincide with that of the export licens 
applying thereto. 





be produced by Companhia Nitro Quimica’s Sao Paulo Additions: 

plant. Wood pulp, the basic raw material, will be im- Electric motors, 3 phase, up to 75 HP, listed unde 
ported entirely from the United States at an estimated Dept. of Commerce Schedule “B” numbers 7040.00, 
cost of $1,000,000 a year. Later, according to the Kohorn 7041.00 and 7042.00. 


Company, cotton linters from the domestic crop will be 
used to some extent. 

Sub-contracts for $7,300,000 in machinery and other 
equipment were awarded thirty firms in the United 


Changes: 
6154.00 Hacksaw blades, hand operated—the number 
should be changed to 6154.20. 


States in connection with the new rayon factory. Butter- Deletions: 

worth Sons & Co., machinery manufacturers of Phila- 9143.50 Sun glasses and sun goggles. 

delphia, hold a contract for $2,500,000 and Westinghouse Bulbs with filament as listed under Schedule “B’ 

one for $1,000,000. Work on the entire project is ex- Nos. 7063.05 and 7065.55. Bulbs without filament are, 

pected to furnish employment to 3,000 men for one year. however, still subject to the import license require 
The exclusive agent in Brazil for both Oscar Kohorn ments. 


& Company and Butterworth Sons & Company is Mr. 
Oscar Bandler (Rua de Itapetininga, 273, Sao Paulo). 

Mr. Bandler is now staying in New York until October 
15 when he will return to Sao Paulo. 





NEW SCHOOL FOR TEXTILE EXPERTS 
A school to train textile technicians and experts, said 


to be the first of its kind in Latin America, will be estab- 
MAY IMPORT U.S. CATTLE TO lished in Sao Paulo by the Syndicate of Craftsmen an¢ 





{ 7 
I IMPROVE NATIVE HERDS Foremen of the Industry of Spinning and Weaving (Sir 
D Brazil is considering the possibility of importing from dicato dos Mestres e Contra-Mestres da Industria é 
Ht} the United States 10,000 head of dairy cattle, to improve F “ee Tecelagem) . 
, native herds and increase the supply of milk for the This school, similar in set-up to institutions in Switzer 
te larger cities of the country. land and Italy, will be erected on property measuring 
‘i Purchase of 300 bulls for breeding purposes and 9.700 about 2,500 square meters or 26,910 square feet. Classes 
Be cows is contemplated in a project now being studied by free to the public, will be “staggered” to permit maximutl 
the Minister of Finance. attendance of day and night students. 
The cattle, expected to arrive in Brazil within two Sao Paulo’s textile industry is today the largest in the 
years, will be resold to raisers on convenient payment country and accounts for about 40 percent of the total 
terms. textile production of Brazil. 
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JATOBA “BRAZILIAN DAMAR” RESIN VALUABLE TO INDUSTRY 


Resin Found in Bahia and Minas Gerais Is Useful in Paint Manufacture 


Jatoba gum has many excellent natural qualities 
which make it potentially valuable to American varnish 
manufacturers. 

This gum is frequently known as the “Brazilian 
Damar” resin. Possessing physical characteristics similar 
to Damar, with the exception of its acidity index, it can 
therefore be used in place of foreign resins. This has 
been done in Brazil repeatedly with satisfactory results. 

Soft and Hard Varieties 

Soft jatoba (jatoba mole) is easily soluble in turpen- 
tine. Because of its light yellow color, the variety known 
as “Tear” or “Trapoca” is an excellent ingredient for 
the preparation of colorless, rapid-drying varnishes that 
have no oil content and are used for interiors 

Soft jatoba may also be combined with a nitro-cellulose 
base, if the resin is first treated to remove impurities and 
wax which would otherwise tarnish the solution. This 
treatment consists of dissolving the gum in a mixture of 
one part ethyl acetate, one part acetone and three parts 
benzol. After filtering, enough methyl alcohol is added 
to precipitate all the wax. 

Hard jatoba (jatoba duro) is used in making varnishes 
for exterior use as it is resistant to sun, rain, heat and 
cold. It can effectively be mixed with African resins, 
which are of still harder composition. Varnishes with a 
high jatoba content tend to dry slowly and be sticky, but 
this drawback is quickly removed by the use of clay 
(CaO), a process often employed in rosin manufacture. 

Hard resins generally require a chemical treatment 
which tends to make the final product dark in color. But 
in the case of hard jatoba, it is possible to obtain a var- 
nish remarkably clear in shade. This property largely 
compensates for the fact that the resin is not as hard as 
African varieties. 

Jatoba hard resin is also a popular household medicine 
for colds, nervous conditions, mouth bleeding, headaches 
and other ailments. It is also used as a salve or plaster. 


Sources of Gum 

Jatoba gum is collected from various parts of the trees 
of the same name growing in the states of Bahia and 
Minas Gerais, principally near the Sao Francisco River. 

The gum exudes from the branches and trunk in small 
round yellow pieces, sometimes tear-shaped. 

The gum from the bole of the tree and its roots has a 
somewhat different aspect from the product of the trunk 
and branches. It consists of round particles with the 
elliptical shape predominating. They are covered with a 
yellow crust and show a mixture of earth and stained 
resin, but whenever split open, reveal a smooth surface 
which is brilliant, transparent and of a light yellow color. 
The outstanding characteristic of this soft gum is its 
complete solubility in hot linseed oil or turpentine, with- 
out previous chemical treatment to remove the wood. 

Exports of jatoba have been small and _ irregular, 
though eventual recognition of its value by foreign 
manufacturers should expand the market. 








Chemical Analysis of Jatoba 


SOFT JATOBA 


Sample 1 

Density at 15°C... 1.05 
Moisture or loss at 

100-105° C. ..... 0.96% 
Ash content 0.06% 
Color (according to 

colorimeter Rosen- 

heim) ..... are Red 1 

Schuster — cell of 

| ee +-Yellow 4 

Softening point 

(Rangiswarmi) 94-95° 
Acidity index .. 84 
Index of saponifica- 

tion under heat 

treatment ...... 98 
Index of saponifica- 

tion under cold 

treatment en 97 
Ether index ...... 14 


Sample 2 
1.05 


0.96% 
0.02% 
Red 1 

+-Yellow 4 
89-90° C. 
96 


121 


121 


25 


TABLE OF SOLUBILITY 


J or INSOLUBILITY 


Absolute alcohol 
Alcohol at 96°. 
Amy] alcohol 
Methy! alcohol 
Err 
90% Benzol 
Acetone ae 
Trichloroethylene 
Turpentine 
Amy! acetate .. 

Butyl acetate eo 
Mixture of alcohol and ether 
Mixture of alcohol and benzol 
thy! acetate ........sscece 
Impurities 


Density at 15° C. 
Moisture or loss at 100-105° C. 
Ash content 


24 


27 


~ 


Color (according to colorimeter Ros- 


enheim) 


Softening point (Rangiswarm1) 


Melting point (capillary tube 
A.S.T.M.) 


Acidity index (Albert-Coburn) 


Index of saponification under heat 


treatment 


Index of saponification under cold 


treatment 


Ether Index 


Sample 1 


or 


CO Sr Gr 


18 
21 


Sample 2 


0.8 


25 


~ 


18 


12 
20 
10 
18 


HARD JATOBA 


Sample 4 
1.035 
8.87% 
0.09% 


Red 0.02 
+-Yellow 2.9 
98° C. 


GO % * 2 OO 


” 


110-124° C, 


116 


155 


140 
39 


TABLE OF SOLUBILITY 


% or INSOLUBILITY 


Absolute alcohol . 
Alcohol at 96°... 
Amyl alcohol 
Methyl alcohol .. 
Ether ne 
90% Benzol 
Acetone etexss 
Trichloroethylene 
Turpentine 

Amy! acetate 
Butyl acetate 


Mixture of alcohol and ether... 


Mixture of alcohol and benzol 
Ethyl acetate 
Impurities 


Sample 4 


28.9 
34.2 
2.4 


30 


29.5 


+4 


35. 


46 


5 


68.9 


36 
41 
31 


25.7 


35 
2 


Sample 3 
1.053 


0.98% 
0.14% 1 


Red 2 - 
+-Yellow 15 


91°C. 
88 


113 


104 
25 


Sample 3 
17 
26 

0.5 
25 
4.6 
7 
33 
13 
24.6 
15 
g 
5 
1.54 
4.6 


Sample 5 
1.033 
0.84% 
0.08% 


Red 0.4 


+Yellow 4.1 


101-102° C. 


110-135° C. 
116.5 


135 


124 
18.5 


Sample 5 
27 
35 
2 
30.6 
40 
48 
41 
50 


er 


77.5 
37 
38 
24 
12.3 
34.7 
1.3 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS DURING FIRST 3 MONTHS OF 1945 


During the first three months of 1945, Brazil exported 
697,010 tons of products valued at $119,527,600, and im- 
ported 885,359 tons, valued at $91,308,400, according to 
the Bulletin of the Federal Board of Foreign Commerce. 

From January to March, 1945, Brazil did business 
principally with the following countries: the United 
States, which accounted for 56 percent of total exports; 
Argentina, 28 percent of imports and 9 percent of ex- 
ports, and England, about 7 percent of imports and 9 
percent of exports. Among other countries which regis- 
tered small percentages of total imports and exports were 
Sweden, 4 percent; Uruguay, 4 percent; Colombia, 2.5 
percent, and the Union of South Africa, 3 percent. 


Exports 

Raw materials ranked first in the field of exports, 
amounting to 108,000 tons more than during the same 
period lAst year. Principally contributing to this increase 
were exports of iron and manganese ore, cotton linters, 
pig iron, rubber, and oil-bearing products. There was a 
drop, however, in shipments of pine wood, vegetable oils, 
castor oil, raw cotton and other products. 

Foodstuff exports registered an increase of 18,000 tons, 
considerably lower than raw materials. Shipments of 
bananas, oranges and meals of various types increased, 
though coffee registered a sharp decrease. 

During the first three months of 1945, the following 
products, which led other exports in importance, were 
shipped from Brazil: 


Product Amount Value Percent 
Coffee beans 2,963,162 Sacks $41,145,300 34.4 
Cotton textiles 4.634 Tons 12,996,050 10.9 
Raw cotton 19,253 5,820,000 49 
Pine wood 53,4538 4,193,150 3.5 
Rubber 4.576 “ 3,667,550 3.1 
Carnatba wax 230s “ 3,192,350 2.7 
Castor beans 49,969 Bags 3,090,850 2.6 
Tobacco : 7,439 Tons 2.168.850 1.8 
EA ee 207“ 2,087,150 & 
Diamonds 9,653 Gr. 2.229.000 1.9 


Imports 

Imports of raw materials declined compared with the 
first three months of 1944. Principal factors were de- 
creases in cellulose for paper manufacture, coke, salt for 
industrial use, gasoline and tar, while various oils, ce- 
ment, coal and other products showed a considerable 
increase. 

Foodstuff imports showed an increase in such items as 
wheat and wheat flour, which made a jump of 92,292 
tons. There was also an increase in purchases of foreign 
manufactured products, notably tinplate, barilla (soda 
ash), machinery, tools, apparatus of various types, auto- 
mobiles and other products. 

The principal products imported by Brazil during the 
first three months of 1945 were as follows: 


Product Tons Value Percent 
Wheat 322.673 $16,900,950 19.0 
Machinery and tools, etc. 14,586 13,571,500 15.0 
Wheat flour 49,045 3,918,900 4.0 
Coal 133,647 2,684,100 29 


EES EEE OS 3,201 1,898,300 21 
Tinplate 13,548 1,878,400 20 
Oils (fuel and diesel) ........ 94,981 1,667,550 18 
Copper ore 5,235 1,613,950 17 
Refined oils and lubricants. . . 17,885 1,491,000 1.6 
Steel, in bars, beams and 

structural parts 12,102 1,252,850 14 





IMPORT PROCEDURE 
ON PHARMACEUTICALS 


Imported pharmaceutical products not covered by a 
license from the National Service of Medical Supervision 
(Servico Nacional de Fiscalizagao de Medicina), and 
not having duly authorized representatives, must now 
comply with recently issued governmental regulations 
within a period of 90 days. Otherwise, upon expiration 
of this time, such products will be taken over by the gov- 
ernment, with no right to indemnity for loss. 

The following are required under the new regulations: 

a) a report signed by the expert in charge of the 
laboratory, or any other expert legally authorized 
by the organization, stating: name of the product, 
properties, place of manufacture, formula (with in- 
gredients specified by their current technical names, 
and respective quantities expressed in the metric- 
decimal system or international units), method of 
display or presentation, therapeutic effects, method 
of use, packaging, and if required, distinguishing 
characteristics and proportion of the various in- 
gredients which the formula contains. 

b) three or more samples for analysis or experiments, 
which may be considered necessary. 

c) evidence of legal establishment of the factory. 

d) proof of technical apparatus of the factory, ac- 
cording to the special nature of the product in- 
volved, as well as evidence of the technical experts 
engaged in the factory. 

e) samples of labels and descriptive stuffers or folders. 
receipt for payment of fee for analysis. 

g) official document giving evidence that the products 
in question are licensed, or have been used in the 
country of origin more than 12 consecutive months. 

h) official proof that the expert in charge who signed 
the report is legally competent in the country of 
origin. 

i) evidence of the legal establishment of the firm own- 
ing the pharmaceutical in the country of origin. 

All required documents must be legalized by proper 
authorities, translated into Portuguese by a legal quali- 
fied translator, and should be attached to the license 
papers together with originals (Art. 108 of Decree No. 
20,577-31). 

In addition to the general requirements for the grant- 
ing of licenses for pharmaceutical products or specialties, 
the proper health authority reserves the right to require, 
should he consider it necessary, the presentation of any 
other documents to clarify the licensing process. 

Formalities regarding chemical products shall be the 
responsibility of the importer in Brazil. 
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CONTROL OF CURRENCY AND CREDIT 


Decree-Law No. 7,293, of the Federal Government, Dated February 2, 1945 


(Through a general summary of this law has already appeared in a 
previous bulletin, we are publishing it here in full, in response to 
numerous inquiries from our readers.) 


The President of the Republic, exercising the powers vested in him 
under Art. 180 of the Constitution, decrees: — 


ART. 1. The Bureau of Supervision of Currency and Credit, di- 
rectly subordinated to the Minister of Finance, the immediate object 
of which is to control the money market and to prepare the way for 
the organization of the Central Bank, is hereby instituted. 


ART. 2.. The Bureau of Supervision of Currency and Credit shall 
have an Executive Director appointed by the President of the Republic 
and shall be controlled by a Council presided over by the Minister 
of Finance, consisting of the following members:—the President of 
the Bank of Brazil, the Director of the Exchange Department, the 
Director of the Rediscount, Mobilization Bureau and Banking Control 
Department, and the Executive Director of the Bureau of Supervision 
of Currency and Credit. 


ART. 3. Until the project for the founding of the Central Bank 
is converted into law, the Bureau of Supervision of Currency and 
Credit shall have the following powers: — 


a) to call for the issue of paper money to the National Treasury 
within the limits laid down in Art. 2 of Decree-Law No. 4,792 
of October 5, 1942, and for the purposes provided for in this 
Decree-Law; 

to have the sole right to accept deposits from banks; 

I. April 15, 1945 is the date fixed for the provisions in Item 
“b” to come into force, consequently no bank shall accept de- 
posits from another bank after that date. 

II. A period of 180 days shall be granted for the liquidation of 
deposits existing on said April 15, subject to agreement among 
themselves by the banks. 

III. Fixed deposits existing on February 2, 1945, shall be main- 
tained until their maturity. 

IV. The “correspondents” accounts between Banks in different 
places, dealing with collections, orders of payment, and other 
banking services, are not included in the restrictions laid down 
in the Decree-Law. 

V. The Bank of Brazil, to which the Bureau of Supervision, by 
the agreement of February 5, 1945, transferred the exclusiveness 
of receiving deposits from banks, shall credit the accounts which 
the banks have with it, with interest at 1% per annum. 

ce) to fix the rates of interest, when it considers necessary, to be 
allowed on new accounts opened by banks, banking houses and 
savings banks; 

to fix, monthly, the rates of rediscounts and interest on loans to 
banks, it being permissible for different rates to be in force, in 
accordance with the districts, and the nature of the transac- 
tions; 

e) to authorize the purchase and sale of gold and bills of exchange; 

f) to sanction loans to banks at not exceeding 120 days, secured 

by Federal Government bonds up to 90% of their Stock Ex- 
change value; 

g) to direct the supervision of the banks; 

h) to direct exchange policy and banking operations in general; 

i) to undertake the purchase and sale of Federal Government 

bonds on the Stock Exchange; 

j) to sanction the rediscount of bills and loans to banks, in accord- 

ance with existing legislation. 

ART. 4. In addition to maintaining cash in hand they consider 
necessary for their transactions, the banks are obliged to keep on 
deposit in the Bank of Brazil, to the order of the Bureau of Super- 
vision of Currency and Credit, without interest: — 

a) 8% of the value of their sight deposits; 

b) 4% of the value of their fixed deposits or of deposits at more 

than 90 days call. 

In view of the submissions put forward by the Banking Association 
of Rio de Janeiro and others, the Council has made the following 
decision;— 


b 


~~ 


d 


~~ 


I. To grant, for the time being, a reduction of 25% on the 
percentages fixed in Items “a” and “b” of Art. 4 of this Decree- 
Law, the payments having to be made during the following 
periods and under the following conditions: — 





FIXED DEPOSITS 


15%—up to June 20, 1945, based on the May 1945 balance 
sheet. 

15%—up to July 20, 1945, based on the June 1945 balance 
sheet. 





3% 





SIGHT DEPOSITS 

1.5%—up to August 20, 1945, based on the July 1945 balance 
sheet. 

1.5%—up to September 20, 1945, based on the August 1945 
balance sheet. 

1.5%—up to October 20, 1945, based on the September 1945 
balance sheet. 

1.5%—up to November 20, 1945, based on the October 1945 
balance sheet. 





6% 


II. The percentages shall be calculated on the sum of the bal- 
ances of sight or fixed deposits, shown in the monthly balance 
sheets, readjustment being made every month, according to the 
fluctuations of the balances. 

III. The banks may, in the course of the month, ask permis- 
sion for the release of part of the deposits, if there have been 
withdrawals which have altered the computation of the per- 
centage, and they must subsequently prove that this has taken 
place. 

IV. The deposits at previous notice, from 90 days onwards, 
shall be included in the fixed deposits, for the purpose of com- 
puting the percentage. 

V. When a bank has branches, the quota of the obligatory 
deposit may be met by the head office or by the latter and the 
branches, provided that the installments deposited complete the 
total required, within the time limits laid down. 

Sole Paragraph. The Bureau of Supervision of Currency and Credit 
may alter the percentages indicated for the obligation referred to in 
this Article, by 75%, up or down, and for this purpose will be allowed 
- use the discrimination referred to in Art. 3, Item “d’’, of this Decree- 

aw. 


ART. 5. The Bureau of Supervision of Currency and Credit shall 
fix the time limit for the fulfillment of the provisions in Item “b”, 
Art. 3 and Art. 4, foregoing. 


ART. 6. The Bureau of Supervision of Currency and Credit shall, 
whenever necessary, issue instructions for carrying out the present 
Decree-Law. 


ART. 7. The Minister of Finance is hereby authorized to enter 
into an agreement with the Bank of Brazil for undertaking the work 
of the Bureau of Supervision of Currency and Credit. 

Paragraph 1. The agreement, after having been entered in the 
records book in the Secretariat of the Minister, shall be subject to 
approval by Government decree. 


Paragraph 2. A clause in the agreement shall mention that the 
Executive Director of the Bureau of Supervision shall have the same 
rights as the directors of the Bank of Brazil. 


ART. 8. At the end of each financial year, if the revenue received 
by the Bureau of Supervision of Currency and Credit does not cover 
the expenses for carrying out the agreement referred to in the previous 
Article, the difference shall be met and classified, within the respective 
financial year, for account of a credit specially opened for the Ministry 
of Finance for that purpose. 


Sole Paragraph. In the contrary case, the surplus revenue shall be 
entered as eventual revenue of the Union. 


ART. 9. The legal powers vested in the Exchange and Rediscount 
Departments of the Bank of Brazil and in the Mobilization Bureau 
and Banking Control Department are hereby revoked and are now 
conferred by this Decree-Law on the Bureau of Supervision of Cur- 
rency and Credit. 


ART. 10. This Decree-Law shall come into force on the date of its 
publication. 


ART. 11. 





Contrary enactments are hereby revoked. 
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BRAZIL NUTS ENJOY WIDE 


Until wartime regulations stopped the importation of 
Brazil nuts three years ago, more of these nuts were 
purchased by the United States than any other foreign 
variety except the cashew. They ranked in popular favor 
after walnuts and pecans, both domestic products. 

The Brazil nut trade in the United States, still op- 
erating on a limited scale from stocks on hand, consists 
of shelled and unshelled types. Nuts in the shell are sold 
almost entirely to the consumer through regular retail 
food channels, such as the grocery store, fruit and prod- 
uce shops, delicatessens and meat and food markets. 

They appear chiefly during the Fall and early Winter 
months for the Thanksgiving and Christmas trade. They 
are offered separately and also mixed with other varie- 
ties. They are generally sold to the trade in 100 pound 
bags or 40 pound baskets. 

Shelled “Brazils” are sold by the importers chiefly to 
candy manufacturers, the baking trade and nut salters. 
They are sometimes used in ice cream. The retail sale 
is a year-round one and is not restricted to any season. 

Brazil nuts grow almost exclusively in northern Brazil 
along the many tributaries of the Amazon River. Some 
of these tributaries extend up into Bolivia and Peru but 
nuts gathered at these distant points are all brought 
down the Amazon for export through the Brazilian port 
of Manaus (which is about 1000 miles from the mouth 
of the river) and Para (which is between 50 and 100 
miles from the mouth of the river). 

The Brazil nut tree is known to science as “Bertholletia 
Excelsa.” In Brazil the nut itself is known as “castanha 
do Para” (chestnut of Para). The tree is one of the 
largest found in the Amazonian jungles frequently reach- 
ing 150 feet or more in height with a diameter of 6 feet 
at the base. Trees have been observed that measure as 
much as 10 feet in diameter. The trees, easily distin- 
guished by their long straight trunk with branches 
limited to the upper section, generally grow in groves on 
areas well above flood water level. The bark is of a dark 
color and the leaves are large, deeply ribbed and dark 
green. The blossoms appear as a small white cluster. 

The flowering period is from October to March and 
the time required for the fruit to develop from the 
blossom stage about 14 months. Therefore, the fruit of 
a tree flowering in October will fall in December of the 
following year. With Brazil nuts one has the unique 
sight of new blossoms appearing on a tree before the 
fruit of the previous crop has fallen. The tree generally 
flowers first in its fifth year but does not produce fruit 
until after the eighth year. Maximum production occurs 
only after the twelfth year. 

The Brazil nut itself is really a seed of the fruit of the 
castanha tree. The fruit is similar in size and shape to 
the coconut, varying from 3 to 8 inches in diameter. It 
has a very hard, tough, thick outer shell which the 
natives call the “ourico.” This pod is generally about a 
half-inch thick and is about as hard as any of the very 
hardest woods. Each pod contains anywhere from 12 up 


Americans Like Them Better Th 


to 30 or more nuts or seeds while each mature tree is 
said to be capable of producing anywhere from 500 to 
1000 pounds of nuts, not including the weight of the 
pod. When the pods (ouricos) first ripen and fall to the 
ground, the nuts appear inside much like the sections of 
an orange which accounts for the triangular shape of 
the nut. 

Brazil nuts must be gathered during the rainy season 
because it is only during this period that there is enough 
water in the streams to permit navigation and penetra- 
tion into the jungles. 

As the Brazil nuts ripen, they fall to the ground. Drop- 
ping from a height, sometimes as much as 150 feet, they 
hit with terrific impact and will bury themselves if the 
soil is the least soft. Obviously, there is always the 
danger, that a “castanheiro” or nut gatherer will be hit 
on the head and seriously injured. Therefore, the gather- 
ing is done when little or no wind is blowing so that the 
danger of being hit is reduced to a minimum. 

The pods or “ouricos” are generally opened right in 
the jungle at the spot where they are gathered. The 
natives use a machete to do this, a process requiring 
considerable skill because the shells are so hard and 
thick. 

The nuts are then carried down to the streams in 
open rattan baskets where they are washed by dipping 
the full basket into the stream and permitting the water 
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EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS P 


Now that the war is over, importers and ex- 
porters of Brazil nuts are intensifying their in- 
sistence that the U. S. War Development Board 
lift its three-year ban against the importation of 
these products into the United States. 

They point out that considerable harm has al- 
ready been done to the economy of the Amazon 
region, in which Brazil nuts represented 38 percent 
of total exports, or more than 11 percent more than 
shipments of rubber. 

These protests are also strongly supported by 
American importers. 

Last July, in connection with the visit of U. S$. 
Ambassador A. A. Berle, Jr., in Manaus, the Com- 
mercial Association of Amazonas addressed a report 
to him urging the resumption of the trade. 

The report severely criticizes the “Rubber De 
velopment Corporation,” blaming it for the diffi- 
culties of the Brazil nut business during the past 
three years. According to this Association, in order 
to obtain the ruling from the War Production 
Board, the Rubber Development Corporation de- 
cided that the Brazil nut season “coincided” with 
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foreign Nut Except the Cashew 


to wash away all extraneous matter. Then they go by 
canoe toa central gathering point called a “barracao. 

The “barracao” is generally a settlement where resides 
the proprietor who has the official concession to collect 
the nuts from the area where the “castanheiros” work. 
This barracao is located along a stream accessible to 
motor boats or river steamers. The nuts themselves are 
handled in bulk and are carried by motor boats or river 
steamers to one of the two ports of Para or Manaus. 
Here they are stored in barges from which they are 
eventually transferred to ocean steamers, to be carried 
away to the markets of the world, chiefly to the United 
States and England. 

Aboard the steamers the nuts (unshelled) are stored 
in specially ventilated holds where, during the voyage, 
they are continually turned over with shovels to facili- 
tate drying. Upon arrival at ports in the United States, 
they are unloaded and stored at the dock, where they are 
bagged for transportation to warehouses and kept until 
final bagging or packaging for shipment by importers. 

The relatively few shelled Brazil nuts for export are 
packed in tins, which in turn are packed in wooden 
cases. Each case contains two tins of 15 kilos (33 
pounds) each. 

The size of the crop gathered varies from year to year 
with rather wide fluctuations. During the period 1925- 
1939, the crop ranged anywhere between 17,000 long 
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BAN AGAINST BRAZIL NUTS 


the rubber season, and for this reason, should be 
suspended in order to permit the rubber industry 
to have a larger number of workers for its efforts. 
The Association declared that the Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation overlooked the conditions pe- 
culiar to rubber and Brazil nut activity, the former 
taking place in the summer and the latter in the 
winter, in no way interfering with one another. 

As a result of this policy, the Association charged, 
four consecutive crops of Brazil nuts were wasted in 
the Amazon district, representing a total loss of 
about $15,000,000. 

Pointing out that the Brazil nut is necessary to 
the economic welfare of “seringueiros” or rubber 
gatherers, the report also stated that the money 
earned by these workers improves their income 
enabling them to enjoy a better standard of living, 
as well as to employ greater strength and skill in 
the extraction of rubber. It emphasizes the fact that 
the nut crop encourages the workers to remain in 
the interior, preventing them from spending their 
money as soon as they get it in the urban centers of 





Manaus and Belém. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


tons, approximately, and 47,000 tons, with an aver- 
age of about 32,000 tons. Until recent years the U. S. 
has been taking over 50 percent of the crop in the form 
of nuts in the shell and shelled nuts combined. England 
normally would take most of the balance, with other 
parts of the world taking smaller quantities. 

Brazil nuts are graded only according to size. Shelled 
Brazils are sold both blanched and unblanched though 
some imports in the shell have established certain brand 
names for nuts specially inspected, cleaned, and hand- 
picked. 

It is interesting to note that in the case of shelled 
Brazils the smaller sizes command higher prices than do 
the larger sizes. This is due to the fact that the smaller 
sizes are in greater demand by the candy manufacturers 
because they get so many more pieces per pound. 

In some sections of the United States, Brazils are 
‘alled “niggertoes.” Up around Boston they still call 
them “castanas” after the Brazilian name brought back 
by Yankee skippers generations ago. Brazil nut confec- 
tions have grown more and more popular in recent 
years—chocolate coated Brazils, Brazil nut caramels, 
Brazil nut crunches and many other tasty candy com- 
binations. Bakers find that Brazil nut cakes, cookies 
and breads are growing in favor. 

Brazil nuts are also popular for use in general cooking. 
Their bland flavor blends well in so many dishes. 
They are easy to slice, grind and chop, economical and 
‘an be used in a variety of ways. The high protein con- 
tent makes them a good meat substitute. Added to most 
vegetables, as well as to salads, and foods like rice, 
noodles, spaghetti, the resulting dish provides a_ well 
balanced meal in itself. 

The use of Brazil nuts in cookies, fancy breads and 
desserts is an old story to most cooks. To add variety 
to dishes they can be and are included in any part of the 
menu—from soup to nuts. 

The United States banned the importation of Brazil 
nuts on September 1, 1942, explaining that this measure 
was to provide shipping space for Brazilian products 
of more vital importance to the war efforts. 

Now that the war is over, it is expected that these 
restrictions will be lifted as soon as shipping facilities 
again become adequate. 

Production of Brazil nuts in the Amazon Valley from 
September 1, 1942, the beginning of the restrictive mea- 
sures, to September 30, 1943, amounted to only 7,589,456 
pounds, compared with 52,558,240 pounds in the corres- 
ponding period in 1940-41. 

During the aforementioned period shipments abroad 
amounted to 2,931,264 pounds of shelled and 1,311,632 
pounds of unshelled nuts. 

Effective promotion is carried on by the Brazil Nut 
Advertising Fund at 60 Hudson Street, New York, which 
distributes recipe books, folders and other literature, and 
also appeals to the housewife through newspapers and 
the radio. This article is largely compiled from material 
supplied by this organization. 
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ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Pig Iron Production High 


Brazil produced a total of 122,685 tons of pig iron 
during the first six months of 1945, according to the 
Industrial Production Unit of the State of Sao Paulo 
(Setor da Producao Industrial) . 

Of that amount, 62,404 tons (over 50 percent) were 
used for steel manufacture, and 60, 281 for foundry pur- 
poses. 

The country has 24 blast furnaces, of which 19 are in 
the State of Minas Gerais, 4 in Rio de Janeiro, and one 
in Sao Paulo. 

Production of pig iron has increased steadily in vol- 
ume, rising from 58,559 tons in 1934 to 247,680 tons in 
1943. 

PRODUCTION FROM JANUARY TO JUNE, 1945 











Months For Steel Mills For Foundries Total 
January 11,363 11,707 23,070 
February 10,107 7,258 17,365 
March 11,397 8,575 19,972 
April 9,651 8.898 18,549 
May 8,984 11,407 20,391 
June 10,902 12,436 23,338 

Tora. 62,404 60,281 122,685 
* * * 


Ucuuba Wax in Soap Making 

Ucutiba wax enjoys a similar place in American soap 
manufacture as murumuru, another Brazilian vegetable 
wax. 

The ucutba tree grows abundantly in the State of 
Para, principally on the banks of rivers. Many of the 
wax-bearing nuts which fall into the water are “fished” 
out with nets. The tree bears after two years’ growth, 
reaching its peak of production in ten years. The season 
lasts from February to July. 

One ucutba tree yields from 60 to 90 liters of nuts, 
totaling approximately 25 kilos of wax. In the State of 
Para, about 150 trees grow to the hectare (2.4 acres). 

According to an analysis made by Paul Le Cointe, 
ucutiba wax has the following characteristics: boiling 
point - 45; solidification point - 40; saponification index, 
219 - 221; iodine index, 9 - 14; acidity - 17.5. 

The wax contains the following acids: aluric - 12.6%; 
miristic - 63.2%; palmitic - 8.4%; stearic - 1.5%; linoleic - 
2.8%; oleic - 6.3%. There is a resin content of 5.2%. 

The wax is used principally in soap manufacture, but 
its derivative, stearine, is excellently suited for candle 
production. The ucutba nut also supplies another prod- 
uct, oleic soap, manufactured from the oleic acid in the 
wax. As a household remedy, ucutba is popularly used 
for treating rheumatism and cuts and sores. 

Industrial development of ucuuba has risen during the 
last few years, and in 1940 amounted to 1,197,421 kilos 
valued at 1,447,646 cruzeiros. In the State of Pernam- 
buco, 1940 production reached a total of 160,843 kilos, 
valued at 217,834 cruzeiros. 

The United States has been the largest purchaser of 
this Brazilian wax, and in 1941 alone exports reached 
a total of 1,015,891 kilos, estimated at 1,988,530 cruzeiros. 


Brazil Produces Ferrochromium 


Production of high-grade ferrochromium, an important 
element in the manufacture of steel alloys, is now under 
way in Brazil on a regular commercial scale, in the State 
of Minas Gerais, according to information from. the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

More than 15,000 kilos were exported since the begin- 
ning of 1945 by the Nickel Company of Brazil (Com- 
panhia de Niquel do Brazil) at Liberdade, Minas Gerais, 
a company which is also engaged in the manufacture of 
ferrous nickel. 

The new industry, it is believed, offers many develop- 
ment possibilities, in view of the abundant supply of ore 
deposits in Brazil. 

Raw materials come from within the State of Minas 
Gerais as well as from the neighboring State of Bahia, 
noted for its high quality chrome oxide ores. 


Large Chromium Deposits 

Brazil, which now ranks after Cuba as the Heni- 
sphere’s leading source of ferrochromium, has five prin- 
cipal chrome producing areas. Three are in the State of 
Bahia, one in Minas Gerais and one in the State of 
Goiaz. 

The Bahia deposits are the most important. One of 
them, at Camp Formoso, is two kilometers long and 900 
meters wide. Its ore reserves are estimated at 4 million 
tons, and contain about 36 percent of chromite. The 
same district has other deposits in Limoeiro, Riachinho, 
Pedrinhas and Campinas. 

The second zone, Santa Luzia, contains approximately 
100,000 tons of ore, with chrome oxide content varying 
between 36 and 42 percent. The third zone, in Boa Vista, 
in Bahia, contains deposits estimated at more _ than 
20,000 tons, and the ore has a content of from 30 to 36 
percent of chrome oxide. 

Piaui, Minas Gerais, the fourth zone, has ore deposits 
which contain between 34 to 47 percent of chrome oxide. 

Finally, the fifth zone consists of the deposits of 
Pouso Alto in the State of Goiaz. 


* * * 


Pian to Make Textile Machinery 


Because Brazilian efforts to obtain textile machinery 
abroad are said to have met with scant success, plans 
have been made for the establishment of a textile ma- 
chinery industry in Brazil, according to a News Letter 
of the American Chamber of Commerce in Rio. 

The new industry, it is claimed, will not have to pay 
license fees to foreign manufacturers, since it plans to 
produce only those types of machinery on which patents 
have expired. 


* * * 


Wheat Duties Ended 


Import duties on cracked, hulled or whole grain wheal 
have been suspended by a government decree dated 
August 13, 1945. 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau has received the following inquiries from businessmen in Brazil, 


who desire to export or import the products listed below. We suggest that the parties interested write 


directly to these firms, via airmail, as well as to this Office, at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The Following Brazilian Firms Wish to 
Export to the United States: 


Manioc Glue; Cow Hides; Vegetable Fibers; 
Carnatiba Wax, Babassié and Tucum; Castor 
Seeds, Rubber, Animal Hair; Jaborandi Leaves 
—Machado & Trindade, Avenida Getulio 
Vargas 165, Parnaiba, Piaui, Brazil. (Refer- 
ences: Chase National Bank, Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Company, National City Bank 
of New York.) Representative in New York: 
J. H. Redding, Inc., 17 Battery Place, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Menthol; Theobromine; Chromium Salts; Cocoa 
Butter; Graphite; Emetine; Wood Glue; 


* Carnadba and Ouricuri Waxes; Caffeine; 


Butanol; Sodium Bichromate; Linalyl and 
Butyl Acetates—Cibra Ltda., Caixa Postal 
Copacabana 34, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. (Refer- 
ences: National City Bank of New York, 
Brazilian Embassy in Washington, D. C.) 


Essential Oils, Biochemistry Products, Such As 
Beef Liver Extracts, Beef Pituitary Powder; 
Leather Glues; Tanned Pig Skins and Horse 
Hair; Brazilian Raw Materials or Semi-Manu- 
factured Products in General—Stefan de 
Somogyi-Schill, Avenida Presidente Wilson 
298, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. (Reference: The 
Roya! Bank of Canada.) 


Onyx; Uncut Agates—Soc. Exportadora e |m- 
portadora Seival Ltda., Avenida Rio Branco 
183, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. (Reference: Banco 


do Brasil.) 


Greige Silk Yarn; Brazilian Raw Materials—Soc. 
Comissaria Euram Ltda., Rua Libero Badaré 
641, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Raw Pine; Plywood— Soc. de Intercambio 
Comercial Ltda., Rua dos Andradas 1646, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 
(Reference: Bank of London & South America 


Ltd.) 


Veterinary Syringes; Platinum Injection and Hy- 
podermic Needles of Varied Lengths and 
Types; Adhesive Tape; Hot Water Bottles, 
and Other Rubber Goods Used in Medicine— 
Oswaldo Valle (Manufacturer), Rua Pedro 
Primeiro 7, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. (Catalogue 
and price list available at this office.) 


Precious and Semi-Precious Stones; Rock Crystal 
and Mineral Ores—Jayme Casiuch, Largo Sao 
Francisco da Prainha 5, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Calcite Ore (Calespar, Symbol: CaCO;}—Otavio 
Vieira Passos, Rua José Bonifacio 634, Sao 
Luiz, Maranhdo, Brazil. 


Fishing Poles and Rods—Organizacao Nacional 
de Intercambio Americano, Rua Boa Vista 15, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Railroad Ties; Babassé Nuts; Animal and Vege- 
table Greases; Brazilian Woods in General; 
Caroé and Paco-Paco Fibers; Kapok; Mineral 
Ores; Animal By-Products in General; Tanned 
Leather; Rubber; Brazil Nuts; Cocoa; Shells; 
Tonka Beans and Guarané in Every Form—F. 
Brito Bastos & Cia., Rua Major Facundo 364, 
Fortaleza, Cearé, Brazil. 


Menthol; Vegetable Oils; Manioc Flour; Tea; 
Rice; Silk Yarn—Egdal Ltda., Rua Alvares 
Penteado 184, Sao Paulo, Brazil. (Reference: 
The National City Bank of New York.) 


Handbag Frames (Manufacturers}—Unex Im- 
portagdo Exportacao Ltda., Rua Visconde de 
Parnaiba 446, Sdo Paulo, Brazil. (Samples and 
price lists will be sent by this Company, upon 
request.) 


Brazilian Sugar-Cane Rum, Trade Name "Ipioca”™ 
—Didimo B. Vieira, Rua Pedro Pereira 223, 
Fortaleza, Ceara, Brazil. (References: Bank of 
London & South America Ltd., Block Interna- 
tional Corp., N. Y. C.) 


The Following Brazilian Firms Wish to 
Import from the United States: 


Bicycles; Radios and Refrigerators—Fruet & 
Procopiak Ltda., Rua Sacadura Cabral 49, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Leather Bands and Sole Leather for Shoes; 
School Room Supplies, Kits, Pencil Sets, Etc.; 
Ready-Made Clothing for Boys Under Four- 
teen, Such As Suits, Socks, Underwear, Shirts, 
Sweaters and Pullovers; Leather Jackets, Rain- 
coats, Hats, Etc.; Tanned Leather for the Shoe 
Industry—OrganisagGo Nacional de _ Inter- 
cambio Americano, Rua Boa Vista 15, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 


Machinery and Accessories for the Textile In- 
dustry; Combed Wool Yarn, Up to Count 64 
—Mr. Oscar Bandler, c/o Brazilian Govern- 
ment Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Glaziers’ Putty; Straw Covers for Car Seats— 
Indistrias de Médveis Guelmann do Parané 
Ltda., Rua 24 de Maio 44, Curitiba, Parané, 
Brazil. 


Cement; Construction Materials; Hardware; 
Manual and Electric Tools; Cutlery; Guns and 
Ammunition —Egdal Ltda., Rua _ Alvares 
Penteado 184, Sao Paulo, Brazil. (Reference: 
National City Bank of New York.) 


Electrical Equipment; Transformers; Motors; Gen- 
erators; Diesel Motors; Switches; Agricultural 
Machinery; Chemicals for Agricultural Pur- 
poses—Julio Poetzscher, Caixa Postal 518, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (Reference: Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company.) 


Pharmaceuticals; Cosmetics and Beauty Prepara- 
tions in General—F. Blumenhagen, Largo da 
Carioca 5, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Alarm Clocks (Big Ben, Baby Ben and Other In- 
expensive Types); Plastic Novelty Items; Rub- 
ber Goods; Wrist Watch Bands; Small, Port- 
able Radios; Razor Sets and Blades; Lucite 
Cigarette Cases and Compacts—Didimo B. 
Vieira, Rua Pedro Pereira 223, Fortaleza, 
Cearé, Brazil. (References: Bank of London & 
South America Ltd., Block International Corp., 
New York City.) 


Canvas and Rubber "V" Belts; Machinery and 
Accessory Parts for the Textile Industry— 
Mecanica Nacional de Mineragdo, Caixa 
Postal 652, Séo Paulo, Brazil. 


Cement—Soc. de Intercambio Comercial Ltda., 
Rua dos Andradas 1646, Porto Alegre, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil. (Reference: Bank of 
London & South America Ltd.) 


Hardware; Electrical Supplies; Novelties and 
Gift Items; Nylon Brushes; Lucite Mirrors, 
Frames, Etc.; Eyeglasses and Sunglasses— 
Eduardo Schmidt & Cia. Ltda., Rua Anhanga- 
bat 789, SGo Paulo, Brazil. (References: Markt 
& Hamacher Company, New York City; S. 
Buchbaum & Co., Chicago: Singer Products 
Company, New York City.) 


Black Pepper; Jeeps—F. F. Carvalho, P. O. Box 
445, Fortaleza, Cearé, Brazil. 


Acids for Engraving and Stamping Steel, for 
the Manufacture of Razor Blades; Water- 
Repellent Abrasives; Pastes for Polishing 
Metals—Fabrica de Laminas Barbex Ltda., 
(Manufacturers) Rua Odorico Mendes, 308, 
S80 Paulo Brazil. 


CONTINUED 





Automobile Parts; Used Cars of All Types; Black 
Pepper “Lampong" Type—Messias, Cunha & 
Cia., Rua Paula Souza 47, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Formaldehyde; Quinine Sulphate—Soc. Comis- 
saria Euram Ltda., Rua Libero Badaré 641, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Chemical Products; Anilines and Dyestuffs; 
Paints and Varnishes—Hilton Duarte, Rua Frei 
Caneca 21, Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil. (Ref- 
erence: Bank of London & South America 


Ltd.) 


Textile Machinery and Parts; Glass Products; 
Metals: Copper, Galvanized Iron, Aluminum; 
Construction Materials and Railroad Equip- 
ment: Rails, Pumps, Concrete Mixers and the 
Like—Sorocabana Exportadora Importadora 
Ltda., Avenida Rio Branco 10, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 


Trucks Adaptable to Conversion into Traveling 
Bookstalls—Barcellos, Bertaso & Cia., (Liv- 
raria d'O Globo) Rua dos Andradas 1416, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. (This 
is one of the leading publishing houses in 


Brazil. They are interested in securing blue- . 


prints from American manufacturers of such 
equipment. References: American Foreign 
Credit Underwriters Corp., and the Royal 
Typewriter Company, whose distributors they 
have been for the past 25 years.) 


Coal—D. Barreto, of the firm Soc. de Instalagdes 
Mecanicas Ltda., of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil— 
currently in New York, may be reached at 500 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. (This 
gentleman is interested in importing Coal 
from the U. S., in exchange for lron Ore from 
Brazil.) 


The Following Brazilian Firms Wish to 
Represent American Manufacturers for 
the sale of: 


Radios, Refrigerators, Electric Floor Polishing 
Machines, Toasters and the Like; Hardware 
and Cutlery; Carpenters’ and Plumbers’ Tools 
—H. Bancovsky, Avenida Rio Branco 33, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. (Reference: Dun & Bradstreet.) 


American Manufactured Products, for the States 
of Maranhdo and Piauf in Northeastern Brazil 
—Francisco das Chagas Sampaio, Rua Senador 
Teodoro Pacheco 1044, Terezina, Piauf, Brazil. 
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Automobiles and Airplanes and Accessory Parts; 
Industrial Chemical Products; Electrical Sup- 
plies; Agricultural Machinery and Small Farm 
Implements; Optical Apparatus in General; 
Precision Instruments; Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Units—Irmaos Alvim & Cia. 
Ltda., Avenida Presidente Wilson 298, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. (Reference: National City Bank 
of New York.) 


Tools: Hammers, Saws, Files, Rasps, Vises, 
Shovels, Spades, Forks, Agricultural §Imple- 
ments; Pick Mattocks; Drills, Pliers; Small Elec- 
tric Wood and Metal-Working Machinery; 
Heavy Chemicals in General: Sulphur, Soda 
Ash, Caustic Soda, Lithopone; Railway Equip- 
ment: Rails, Bolts, Nuts, Cars and Locomotives, 
Switches, Electrical Signaling Devices, Railway 
Tools; Shipbuilders—Julio Poetzscher, Caixa 
Postal 518, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. (Reference: 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company.) 


Machinery, Electrical Appliances, Refrigerators 
and Air-Conditioning Units; Railroad Equip- 
ment-——Cia. Prado Chaves Exportadora, Rua 
S60 Bento 197, Sdo Paulo, Brazil, or through 
their agents: Messrs. Rufiner, McDowell & 
Burch, Inc., 98 Front Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. (Interested only in exclusive representa- 
tion for A-| American manufacturers.) 


Rebuilt Typewriters—Casa || de Agosto, Rua 
11 de Agosto 220, Sao Paulo, Brazil. (Wishes 
exclusive distribution rights for the States of 
Sao Paulo, Minas Gerais and Rio Grande do 
Sul.) 


Photographic Material and Supplies; Iron and 
Steel in General; Machinery and Hardware; 
Office Supplies, Paper and Stationery; Knitted 
Goods—Escritério de Contabilidade Ernesto 
Carrara, Rua Buenos Aires !40, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

Paper and Paper Articles of All Kinds: Napkins, 
Doilies, Decorations for Children's Parties; 
Decalcomania, Paper Flags; Greeting Cards; 
Fresh and Dried Fruits; Baking Powder, Short- 
enings, Flavors and Preserves—A. Ferreira 
Santos, Rua Francisca Miquelina 183, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 

American Manufactured Products in General— 
Amazonia Fabril & Comercial Ltda., Caixa 
Postal 712, Belém, Para, Brazil. 

Wheat Flour; Caustic Soda; Irish Type Linen; 
Tin Plate; Barbed and Plain Wire; Steel Bands 
for Cotton Baling—O. S. Xavier, Rua Senador 
Pompeu 747, Fortaleza, Ceara, Brazil. 





Passenger and Freight Cars; Trucks and Station 
Wagons; Accessory Parts for Same; Bicycles; 
Household Appliances—Metalirgica Contin- 
ental Ltda., Rua Capitao Mér Gongalo 
Monteiro 147, SGo Paulo, Brazil. 


Hatters’ Furs, Blown or Unblown. (For distribu- 
tion in the State of S80 Paulo)—Organizagao 
Comercial e Industrial Fermacgo Ltda., Rua 
Braulio Gomes 25, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


American Products in General—L. P. Chianca 
de Carvalho, Caixa Postal 5747, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 


Tools and Hardware—Gustavo Ammermann |m- 
portadora S. A., Rua Florencio de Abreu 444, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Heavy Duty Machinery, Shovels, Tractors, Cranes 
and Hoists; Electric Washing Machines and 
Other Appliances, As Soon as Available; 
Radar and Electronics; Air-Conditioning Units 
—Cibra Ltda., Caixa Postal Copacabana 34, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. (References: National 
City Bank of New York, Brazilian Embassy, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Zinc Plates; Barbed Wire, 4'' N. 14, in Standard 

Rolls; Tools and Hardware; Plastic Materials; 
Construction Supplies, Cement, Roofings, In- 
sulating and Waterproofing Materials — 
Bureautec Soc. Comercial de Importagdo Ex- 
portagao Ltda., Avenida Nilo Peganha 26, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. (Interested only in ex- 
clusive representation of A-! American manu- 
facturers.) 
Nunes dos Santos, established at Rua Portugal! 
251, Sao Luiz MaranhGo, Brazil—is interested 
in securing the representation of agency for 
American Steamship and Airplane Compan- 
ies; Wheat Flour Mills; Petroleum Products; 
Tires and Inner Tubes; Electric Motors, Lamps 
and Appliances; Tools, Such As Hammers, 
Wrenches, Saws, Axes, Etc. 


Prefabricated Houses and Construction Materials 
in General, for Insulating, Roofing, Finishing, 
etc.—Alves Dias & Cia. Ltda., Rua Carlos 
Gomes 1!7, Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. 


Hardware, Tools in General; Machinery for the 
Leather and Textile Industries; Other industrial 
Equipment; Textiles—Arthur Fischer & Cia., 
Avenida Julio Castilhos 375, Porto Alegre, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil. (Wishes exclusive repre- 
sentation of American manufacturers for the 
States of Rio Grande do Sul and Santa 
Catarina.) 
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Office Supplies and Machines; Rebuilt Type- 
writers; Popular Priced Radios, Portable, Bat- 
tery, etc.; Sunglasses; Fountain Pens and Pencil 
Sets—Emil Langer, Avenida Copacabana | 369, 


nie 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Equipment for Bakeries and Printing Shops 
(Urgent); Machine Tools, Chemical Products; 
Plastic Materials in General; Industrial Ma- 
chinery of All Types—Nelson Noguerol, Rua 
Francisco Muniz Barreto 6, Salvador, Bahia, 
Brazil. (Wishes to obtain catalogues and price 


sts) 


Paper of All Kinds; Cardboard; Blotting Paper; 
Printing and Writing Inks; Printing Machines in 
General; Envelope and Paper Bag-making Ma- 
chinery; Office Supplies in General, Such as 
Pencils, Fountain Pens, Erasers, Paper Clips, 
Staples, Staplers, etc.—Grafica Sao Paulo 
Ltda., Rua dos Invalidos 35, Rio de Janeiro 
Brazil. 


Parts and Accessories for National Cash Regis- 
ters; Electrical Supplies; Radios; Plastic Objects 
in General; Welding Paste—A. Ferreira Santo 
Rua Francisca Miquelina 183, SGo Paulo, Brazil. 


Domestic Refrigerators, Radios, Machinery; Small 
Freighters, Oil Operated; Approximate Capa- 
city, 1,000 Tons, Draught, 12 Feet—I|mportacgao 
ExportagGo Bororés S. A., Rua Benjamin Con- 
stant 42, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Radios; Electrical Household Appliances; Pre- 
serves; Novelty Textiles: Knitted Goods and 
Cutlery—A. Pinheiro & Cia., Avenida 7 de 
Setembro 667, Mandus, Amazonas, Brazil. 


American Manufactured Products in General for 
the State of SGo Paulo, in Sao Paulo City and 
Other Towns in the Interior of Same State— 
Representacdes Mercantis Germinal Ltda., 
Rua Libero Badaré 488, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet.) 
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Radios, Refrigerators, Office Machines, Prefabri- 
cated Houses, Chemical Fertilizers, Agricultural 
Machinery and Plastics—Mr. Paulo Suplicy, of 
Sociedade Importadora Exportadora Tangara 
Ltda., Sao Paulo, Brazil, presently in the United 
States, may be reached c/o Volkart Brothers 
Inc., 60 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Mr. 
Suplicy is also interested in importing immedi- 
ately Used Rails, Machinery for Tanneries and 
for the Manufacture of Steel Wool. 


Parts and Accessories for Ford and Chevrolet 
Cars; Parts and Accessories for Radio Receiv- 
ing Sets and Refrigerators; Textiles in General, 
Men's Wear Such as Shirts, Pajamas and Hand- 
kerchiefs—Raimundo Mattos, Jr., Rua Major 
Facundo 286, Fortaleza, Cearé, Brazil. 


American Manufactured Products in General— 
Otavio Lamenha Lins, Morro do Saide 70, 
Jaboatao, Pernambuco, Brazil. 


The following firm wishes to represent in Brazil 
American Shipbuilders and Steamship Com- 
panies Interested in Establishing Freight Service 
Between the Port of Salvador, Bahia, Brazil, and 
Any American Port—Rau! H. Menezes, Rua 
Miguel Calmon 22, Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. 
(References: Bank of London & South America 
Ltd., Dun & Bradstreet. This firm is ready to 
supply interested parties with all necessary 
data for the establishment of this business, 
such as freight rates, statistics on exports which 
are carried on through this port, capacity of 
the port, possibilities for freight storage, ware- 
houses, etc.) 


TRANSLATORS—(English-Portuguese, and 

Portuguese-English) 

TRANSLATIONS IN GENERAL, INTERPRETER, 
LETTER WRITER:—Joseph R. Rodriques, 28 
Westland Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
(Mr. Rodriaues, Brazilian-born, has just been 
discharged from the U. S. Army, and can 
travel if necessary.} 





















































